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{From the Shepherd of the Valley ] } 
TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL. | 
LETTER THE SECOND.—Continued. 
Wearied by these thoughts, I could not get a 
moment's rest, and the night was already far | 
spent. About three o'clock I heard footsteps and 


| 
| 


a great noise in my anti-chamber. Surprized at || 


the extraordinary disturbance, I called my ser- 
vants, and I saw adomestic of Manuel’s, who was 
the ordinary agent of his iniquity, enter my room, 
his countenance pale and disfigured. He ap- | 
proached me, and, in a trembling voice which 
manifested his terror, told me that his master was 
suddenly dead. 

How shall I describe the effects which this ter- 
rible and unexpected news produced upon me ? | 
I could neither believe my eyes nor my ears.— | 
What! said Ito him, Manuel! Yes sir, answer- | 
ed he: I saw him die so unexpectedly, that he 
had not time to say a word. I was at his side in 
the carriage : he had given no indication of his | 
being unwell. I thought him asleep, when he 
made a motion, and that motion accompanied his 
last breath. Our efforts were all useless ; he did 
not give the least sign of life ; my comrades have 
transported his corpse to his country seat, and I | 
flew hither to communicate the sorrowful news to 
you. 

My surprise was extreme, and the confusion of 
my ideas was so great, that I scarcely understood 
what I heard. I threw myself out of my bed 
without knowing what I was doing; in vain did 
i essay to speak, I could not; I wished to make | 
further inquiries, and I found it impossible to ar- 
ticulate a word ; my thoughts were hurried and 
distracted, I could confine them to nothing. I 
dressed myself hastily, and paced my chamber 
like a madman; I could scarcely articulate the 
words: Manuel, Manuel, thou art dead! my best 
friend ! Manuel ? and my wandering and ghastly 
looks, added to the mournful sound of my voice 
—I cried out incessantly, Manuel, Manuel is 
dead! We had passed the day together in the 
horrors of dissipation, and we had planned still , 
greater disorders for the morrow. This recollec- 
tion gave to my situation an air of extravagance 
and ferocity which made even my domestics trem- 
ble. In vain did they offer me consolation ; I | 
saw nothing but the dead and the grave. My | 
breathing was short and painful, and every respi- | 
ration appeared to me to be the last. 





|| My servant then recommenced their exhortations, 
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his servant begged me to do so, my own urged || 
me; but the recollection of the duel and the 
proximity of the time left me no choice. 

At last, as I was compelled to come to some 
decision, I made an effort and my agitation be- 
|ing somewhat calmed, I ordered a confident to 
,take a carriage and go with Manuel’s servant to 
seek a physician whom I named, and to carry’ 


|| him in all haste to that unfortunate man, in order 
| that he might see whether any thing could be done 
|for him. The servant doubted its being of any 


utility, he said that it was too late and that his 


| master was already dead; they started however. 


but their presence fretted me, and I ordered them, || 
in that tone of authority which commands respect, 
| to withdraw ; they left me alone. 

Then it was for the first time, that I felt how in- 
sufficient human aid is for man in important occur- 
_rences. These were the first terrors that reached 

my hardened heart. God already disposed it, with- 
‘out doubt, to receive the impressions of his divine 
| light, and he no doubt inspired you with the desire 


_of knowing my history, and gave me courage to re- | 


|| count the miraculous conversion of my soul in or- 


| der to prepare yours. Perhaps too, the history of | 


|| the days of my blindness and that of the serene and 


peaceful moments I enjoy amidst the consolations 
afforded me by my repentance and the expiation || 
of my past faults, may fall into the hands of some | 
,one who has been seduced and deceived as I have, 
,and may determine him to seek the same remedy | 


|, which I have found. 


When left alone I closed my door ; it appeared 
to me that solitude added to my terror and disqui- 


jetude. It is imposstble for me to tell you, I my- 


self do not know, the multitude of ideas which 

| beset my imagination ; all were confused, none 

| distinct, all, however, were of a gloomy and dis- 
|tressing character. Yet one made a deep impres- 

| sion upon me, because it was new ; it was the re- 
membrance of a certain relation of mine; whom I 
saw seldom, because he was a just man, and a 
good christian: I never met with him without 

| ridiculing his piety, which I looked upon as stu- 
pidity, and without laughing at his virtues, which 

| I called simplicity. You may remember that this 
/man, whose innocence and religious conduct 

| should have won him respect, was the constant 

| object of our derision, I had often essayed to per- 

| vert him by the sophistry of my philosophical opin- 
,ions ; but failing to gain any advantage over so 
/sound a mind, I had abandoned him as a man of | 
| limited capacity, incapable of rising above a vul- 
| gar sphere ; but at that moment of terror, he ap- || 
peared to me, I know not why, under a quite dif- || 
ferent aspect. I would then have given all my | 

| wealth for the peace and serenity which he enjoy- | 
| ed. 

| Ah! Mariano! I exclaimed, amidst the agita- | 

tion to which my heart was a prey: ah Mariano! || 
whom I have so often made the subject of my | 





storm of that day, which you must still remember, 
because it was accompanied by many disasters 


and great damage. Never had I feared so natural 


a phenomenon ; but circumstances made it appear 
tome horrible. My organs which were already 
excited and weakened could not bear with such 
awful sounds. 

It seemed to me that I alone was the cause of 
this disorder in nature ; I believed that he who 
ruled it was lancing the lightnings of his wrath 
against me, and that he was shaking heaven and 
earth to chastise me. Every flash of lightning 
which proceeded from the dense clouds and pene- 


| trated my apartment, almost blinded me, and left 


the impression of death upon me; every clap of 


| thunder appeared to be discharged against me. I 
|| cast myself upon the floor, as if to ask of the earth 


toingulph me ; Ino longer knew myself; I blush- 
ed at my weakness, yet I had not strength to re- 
sist these dreadful impressions. 

When the tempest subsided, day appeared ; the 
hour for the fatal rencontre approached. Fearing 
lest my adversary should be waiting for me, or 


| should accuse me of being tardy with the hope of 


encountering obstacles to the combat, I hastily 
took my sword and wrapping myself in my cloak, 
caused the street door to be opened and directing 
my servants to speak to no one of my having gone 
out, I traversed the streets of the city, which were 
still deserted, and arrived at the rendezvous at the 
appointed hour. 

The stranger was already there. We removed 
a little from the road to the spot selected for the 
combat. Every advantage was on his side ; I had 
passed two nights without sleep, the last one in 
distraction ; yet, I still retained reason and cool 
blood enough to be unwilling to take his life. I 
sought to conquer without killing, if possible, with- 
out wounding him, in order to terminate the affair 
quickly and fly to the aid of Manuel. 

Alas! his fate did not depend upon my arm ; 
for I had scarcely placed myself on my guard and 
prepared to defend myself, when he flew at me 
with such violence, with so great an impetuosity, 
that my sword entered his breast, without my be- 
ing able to prevent it. Far from attacking him, 
I withdrew my sword, to avoid running him 
through. I retired a few paces to enter into a 
parley with him; he would not listen to me, but 
in spite of the blood which flowed from his wound, 
he made at me with renewed fury. Struck with 
horror at the sight, I continued to retreat ; he ad~ 
vanced on me, until, having lost a great deal of 
blood, he fell dead at my feet. I flew to his as~ 
sistance ; alas! it was too late: I spoke to him, 
he answered not; I laid my hand upon him, he 
was a corpse. 





BIOGRAPHY OF J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
( Continued. 
Our readers have seen the folly of this wretch-. 
ed man, described by an associate, who had long 


The sight of my chamber became insupportable || railing, you are a thousand times happier than I | cultivated his friendship—observed the wanings 





to me; it seemed to me to be filled with objects || am, you live in tranquillity, you enjoy profound || of his malady, and ascertained its undoubted 
of terror : a sepulchral vapour appeared to shroud || peace, your innocence secures you from every || character. His deposition is enhanced, in the 
the rich furniture, and every thing around me. || fear; whilst I, the vile slave of my passions, I || estimation of mankind, by his evident and de- 
This unlooked for accident of Manuel, who was | have become their victim and their sport. These || clared admiration and attachment to his compat- 
hurried in a moment from the midst of his plea- reflections drew from me torrents of tears. A || riot, whose memory he cherished, and to whose 
sures into the abyss of Eternity, presented itself || sudden trembling seized all my limbs, my sorrow || manes he is offering the tribute of an obituary. We 
to me under an aspect so frightful, that, seeking broke forth in sobs for which I should have blush- | beseech our readers to bear this in mind, while 
to fly from the horror which pursued me, I ran || ed in the presence of my companions, and which || they peruse the subsequent relation of the death 
hither and thither like one deprived of his senses, || [ sought to hide ftom my own servants, the confi- || of Rousseau by Corancez. 
uttering cries, or rather howls like a ferocious | dents of all my weakness. | “This disorder increased to the last period of 
beast. || But how shall I describe to you the terror and || his life—his labour diminished—his resources be~ 
My domestics seeing me in this species of deli- affright which seized me, when, all at once, with- | came more circumscribed and the health of his 
rium, sought by their tears and prayers to mode- || out any preparation for it, my ears were struck by || wife was impaired. He consulted a physician, 
rate its transports; but I was deaf to their coun- the most awful clap of thunder I had ever heard, | who advised him to take the air. Corancez of- 
sels. My first thought was to fly tothe aid of || and whieh was succeeded, without interval, by || fered him a rural seat at Sceaux, to which, after 
Manuel, to see if there was not still some hope ; |! others no less terrific and alarming? It was the '| some difficulty, Rousseau seemed willing ta re- 
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repair, when Mr. Girardin, the proprietor of the | 
splendid gardens of Ermouonville, whose acquaint- 

ance with Rousseau was slight and of very re-| 
cent date, proposed to him, to take up his resi- | 
dence at this beautiful place. M. Le Begue de) 
Presle, his physician, concurred in recommending | 
this step. It appears, from our author, that these | 
gentlemen gained bver the wite of our philosopher | 
~ that he visited Ermononville alone, to see whe- | 

ther it would please him—that he wished to return | 
to Paris, to consider his removal, and make his | 
final decision—was prevailed upon to remain, and 

his wife was brought thither, after she had dispos- | 
ed of their moveable property. ow 

“ T had no opportunity of remarking heretofore, 
continues Corancez, that Rousseau, though ex- 
tremely self opinionated on other occasions, was 
as easily governed as a child, by strangers. Ex- | 
cessively timid, he had no reply to urge against 
their objections, and was docile to their pleasure. , 
But, on the succeeding day, abandoned to his 
suspicious reflections, which acquired a deeper 
hue from his incommunicable disposition, he 
gave a fictitious colouring to the objection, and his 
ordinary mania soon converted it into a conspira- 
cy.” Our journalist here exonerates Girardin, 
Le Begue and Madam, from any sinister design 
—they unfortunately reasoned, with regard to him 
as they would have done with regard to other men, 
without allowing for his eccentricities. ‘Thus cir- 
cumstanced, and in some measure, unwillingly 
hurried to the mansion of one, with whom he | 
was but partially acquainted, we may readily sup- 
pose, he exercised his ingenuity in inventing sus- 
picions: and perceiving, in the zeal which con- 
ducted him to Ermononville, only the intrigues of 
anenemy, he became disgusted with his new asy- 
lum, and his wild imagination swelling his dis- 
content to an enormous magnitude, he finally 
took the only determination his panic suggested, 
as effectual, to rescue him from the unrelenting 
machinations of his enemies. 

Mr. Corancez did not visit Ermononville, dur- 
ing Rousseau’s sojourn. He was informed by a 
young officer, who visited and was much attached 
to the philosopher, that Rousseau was disgusted 
with his retreat, and sought means to leave it— 
This officer tendered him a villa, and was persua- 
ded he would accede to his proposal, at the next 
interview. “The philosopher handed him a &t- 
fer in which he petitioned to be admitted into the 
Hospital, promising to make over all his effects 
in favour of the establishment, on condition of 
being lodged, fed and clothed. This happened in 
the month of June, 1778. Rousseau died on the 
second of July—as witnesses instructed in the 
Protestant burial-rites were required, my father- 
in-law, a Genevese Protestant, was called, and I 
accompanied him. When we reached Louvres, 
the last post to Ermononville, the post-master, 
Paien, presented himself at our carriage—said he 
presumed our journey was occasioned, by the un- 
happy event of Rousseau’s death, and subjoined in 
a melancholy tone, who could have supposed, that 
Rousseau could have laid violent hands upon him- 
self! Our ears were stunned at the news. We 
demanded, how he had destroyed himself? He 
shot himself with a pistol, was the reply. Nei- 
ther of us had any other idea, than that his death 
had been natural. My heart bled; but at the 
same time, I must confess J was not surprised.— 
We arrived—were received with politeness, and 
imparted to Mr. Girardin, the news we received 
from Paien. He appeared astonished, and 


he prepared and infused in a cup of coffee, which 
he drank. Madam Rousseau related to me, that 
his mind was vigorous to the last. He caused the 
window to be opened—the weather was fine—cast- 
ing hiseyeson the gardens, & uttering words which 
proved his soul, like the air he breathed, serene 
and pure, he launched into the bosom of eterni- 
ty......Madam Girardin assured me, that terrified 
at his situation, she went to the house and entey- 
ed it. Why do you come hither? exclaimed 
Rousseau. Must your sensibility be tried by such 
a scene, and the CATASTROPHE which is to 
terminate it? He conjured her to retire—she in 
fact went out. Scarcely had she stepped beyond 


pher. We have designedly refrained from in- 
dulging in our own remarks, not possessing the 


‘same admiration for his talents, nor the same par- 


the threshold, when the bolts were shut and Her ' 


return precluded.” 

«'These are the principal facts which my me- 
moirs furnish, but they are all extremely exact. I 
remark, and I could not but remark, that the 
post master, Paien, a day or two after Rousseau’s 
death, informed me, that he had shot himself. It 
is difficult to suppose that he fabricated the report. 
Paien was disinterested—it was the first mo- 
ment, and these moments are always unguarded 
—truth then speaks and pierces because it is truth. 
The wound of the pistol supposed, is confirmed 
by Mr. Girardin, who attributes it to a fall— 
This important fact és not mentioned in the verbal 
process of the surgeons, who state that they ex- 
amined the whole body. (Query; was the head 
no part of it? They bringin a verdict of death 
by serious apoplery. An apoplexy, in my opin- 
ion, deprives the body of locomotive power, and 
the mind of intellectual energy. If he went to 
his ward-robe, he could walk—if conducted thith- 
er, he could not have fallen. An accidental sick- 
hess never yet afforded a certain presentiment 
of death. The words uttered, prove, that 
Rousseau entertained no doubt of his death.— 
The dismissal of Madam Girardin, lest her sensi- 
bility should be too much shocked by the CA- 
TASTROPHE of the scene, is an additional 
proof,that Rousseau awaited his end as certain and 
as near approaching. These circumstances are,in 
my judgment, incompatible with serious apo- 
plexy. Every consideration leads me to believe, 
that Rousseau destroyed himself, because his life 
was insupportable to him. Add to what T have 
just said, the inimical phantoms which haunt- 
ed his mind, during his six weeks abode at 
Ermononville—phantoms which naturally infested 
his disordered brain, but on which the circumstan- 
ces of his precipitate and visibly preconcerted de- 
parture from Paris, had bestowed a more than 
usual degree of apparent reality—observe his im- 
patience—his fixed determination of abandoning 
this place, evinced by his confidence in the young 
Chevalier de Malte—the impracticability of effect- 
ing his escape for want of money, and an asylum 
—his unwillingness to be surrounded by all the 
inhabitants of the place who would oppose his 
departure—and particularly, to expose himself to 
their reasoning, which his known timidity would 
render unanswerable, and I firmly believe, his death 
was not only voluntary, but forced upon him by 
existing circumstances,” 

‘ Mr. Girardin denies it! Place yourselves in his 
situation. For his own satisfaction and that of his 
wife, he had endeavoured to prevail on Rousseau 
to settle at Ermononville. He had most assured- 


‘ly, and no individual can reasonably entertain the 


slightest doubt on this head, used every means to 
compass this object. Was it not very mortifying, 
not only to have failed of success, but to be ex- 


shocked—warmly denied the fact, and as warmly |} posed to be pointed at as the original cause of this 


recommended us not to propagate it. He offer- 
ed to show me the body, and without waiting my 
answer, he prevented it, by observing that Rous- 
seau having gone to his wardrobe, had falien and 
cut a hole in his forchead. To spare my own feel- 


unhappy event. Is it not inman, and very pardon- 
able too, to try to cover, to veil a truth of this 
kind, especially when its publicity can add no as- 


}suagement to the evil? His denial and his si- 


lence are entirely in the common order of things. 


ings, I refused to see the corpse, as the spectacle | As I am very differently cireumstanced, I would 


would be useless, whatever indications it might 
present......Constantly accompanied by Mr. Girar- 
din, whose urbanity (a critic might find another 


more apposite name for this overstrained etiquette |! 


—trailing) would not suffer him to leave me, I 
had no possibility of conversing with the mem- 
bers of the family, or the inhabitants of the place. 
My father-in-law informed me, he had learned 
that on the day of his death, Rousseau had not at- 
tended in the morning, as usual at the Castle to 
instruct the young Girardin—that, he had gone | 
to collect herbs—returned with some plants, which | 





asure is not given, nor affection concilia 
softer accomplishments, and qualities more eas 
communicable to those about us. He that can only 
converse upon questions about which only a smail 


ily 


| have to reproach myself, and others might do the 


same, with knowing the truth and not giving it 
faithfully to the world.” 

To a discernine public, Corancez’s account 
must carry the strongest conviction. They hear 
|a friend conversing on his friend—the facts he 
| relates—the reflections he deduces from them— 
|the simple jngenuousness of his style—every cir- 
|cumstance combines to confirm his opinion— 
| moreover it is unreasonable to challenge the au- 
| thority of an individual, who cannot be justly taxed 
‘even with indifference te the Genevese philoso- 


Rev.J 









|| A. M. Tahey, 


P.J.M’Namara, Rochester N.Y.\F. C. Hase, Perrysille, 


tiality for his lucubrations. His friends, how. 
ever, must grant us the privilege of making a few 
desultory observations, elucidatory of Mr. Coran. 
cez’s testimony. Madam Rousseau remarks, that 
«his soul was serene and pure,” though, it is in- 
controvertibly established, that it was a prey to 
mistrust, and tormented with terrifying phantoms, 
But in etiquette we will say let this pass. The 
Madam introduces her beloved husband, as speak- 
ing, “ uttering words ;’ while, in a letter to Co. 
rancez, under date June 15th, [789,* she testi. 
fies that the philosopher expired, “without utter. 
ing a word.” In this letter, she denies that her 
husband poisoned and shot himself, and States, 
that having absented herself, on her return she 
found him stretched on the floor-—that having 
gone to his ward-robe, he got a violent fall, “and 
shed a great quantity of blood.” "This lady Says, 
that in spite of the entreaties of Jean Jacques, 
she re mained at Ermononville—and by an unac- 
countable oversight, she was ignorant of the day 
of his death, which she plices on the third of July, 
Indeed her self-contradictions entitle her to Jittle 
credit, and the friends of Rousseau could not for- 
get, that Madam, far from contributing to the 
temporal happiness of the Sage, was in no small 
degree imbued with the unsocial foibles of Xan. 
tippe. 

We have, on our desk, another life of Rous 
sean, published in 1789, by the Count Barruel- 
Beauvers, a blind enthusiast, so incessant in his 
eulogy, as to panegyrize his hero, when his ac- 
tions could not in reason elicit the least shadow 
of praise. This author states as his firm persua- 
sion, that Rousseau really did commit suicide — 
In the details of his narrative, there are some sha- 
dows of difference between him and Corancea, 
but they both agree in the result. Barruel-Bean- 
vers states, that he refused the assistance offered 
by his wife. He places no reliance in the testi- 
monies of Mr. Girardin or the surgeons, and be- 
lieves that it was to gratify the former, that Le 
Begue, his physician, wrote and signed a certifi- 
cate, stating that Rousseau died a natural death. 
The contrary appears to him so well established, 
that its truth cannot possibly be controverted, 

Such was likewise the opinion of a passionately 
fond admirer of Rousseau, Madam de Stael, as 
may be seen in her letters on his writings and 
character, edited 1789. The account of his death 
by Presle and Magellan, written to dissipate all 
suspicions on the subject, has only confirmed the 
truth of Corancez’s statement. ‘The testimonies 
we have adduced clearly demonstrate two impor- 
tant facts, to wit: that Rousseau was delirious, 
and secondly, that he died by suicide—neither 
of which 1s ealeulnted to enhance our re 
spect for him, or to add weight to his opin- 
ions, as a philosopher. What esteem can man- 
kind rationally entertain, for the memory of an 
individual who was contuiually under the sway of 
his stormy passions, when not under the absolute 
dominion of actual insanity—who was the unceas- 
ing torment of himself and his friends—who, 
through hisown fiult, spent his life miserably and 
terminated it more miserably?) What can be giv- 
en to his works, avowedly penned in the efferves- 
cence of a fever or ravings of adelir1um? What 
authority can theyclaim ? What reliance can be 
placed in an author whose morality was all confined 
to his head—whose fine sentitnents were the mere 
salhies ofa vivid imagination, who, after employing 
the moiety of his days, in delineating pernicious 
objects and instilling pernicious maxims, Con 
secrates the remaining half of his life, to annih- 
late the salutary effects of whatever landable ef 
fusions ¢ scaped from his pen—w hose conduct is 
in perfect contradistinction to the ambitious pre- 
cepts of his counterfeit virtue—who is fully as in 
explicable in his contrasts, as in his sophisms— 
who sometimes appears to assume the enthusiasm 
of virtue, and describes vice in the most enticing 
colours—who renders an eloquent homage to 
christianity, and delights in loading it with asper- 
sions——who maintains the affirmative and negative 
with equal warmth—who is an amateur of the arts 
and seiences, and is crowned for representing them 
as baneful to society—who wrote against the thea~ 





* Journal de Paris, No. 272, Messidor 2, year 6. 
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tre, and composed plays for the stage—who pub- | 
lished romances, and took care by way of intro- | 
duction, to prophecy, that the female who would 
read them would be spoiled of her virtue—who 
boasted of his sensibility, and alienated all his 
friends—who pretended to rekindle the flames of 
maternal love, and extinguished the last embers 
of paternal affection in his own bosom, by reduc- 
ing his children to astate of orphanage during his 
life-time—who describes himself as the most vir- 
tuous of men, and sends his own offspring to the 
haunts of penury and corruption—who, in his con- 
fessions, seems to glory in the remembrance of his 
former vices—Who thundered against suicide, and 
died by its perpetration. Behold! another idol, 
at whose shrine the “ philosophic herd” offer the 
incense of their adoration. ‘* The Lord hath bro- 
ken the staff of the impious.” Usaias 1A, v. 5. 








[from the {dinburgh Catholic Magazine.] 
Lamentations or THE REFORMATION Sociery. 


This once pugnacious and blustering, but 
now crest-fallen body, held its annual palaver 
in Exeter-Hall, London, on the 10th ultimo.— 
We have read, with great pleasure, the lugu- 
brious speeches of the Anti-Popery heroes who 
figured on the occasion, as reported in the Re- 
cord New spaper, one of their oracles ; and, in 
the hope of amusing our readers, we here pre- 
sent them, with a few specimens of the wailings 
of these Reformation gentlemen. Col. Phipps, 
onthe motion of our gallant friend, Captain 
Gordon, having been called to the chair. 

The Marquis of Cholmondely moved the first 
resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. J. 
Cummings, of the Scotch church, Crown Court. 
Mr. C. said that he could, as a member of the 
Avxiliary Reformation Society of Aberdeen, 
hear his testimony to the ravages which had 
been committed by a Catholic priest in that 
town and its vicinity. The fact was, that po- 
pery was advancing in proportion to the growth 
of infidelity. Infidelity went before, and popery 
followed in its train. The watchmen of the 
church, who ought to be on their guard, were 
negligent to their sacred duties; and it could 
not, under these circumstances be a matter of 
surprise that Popery was making such rapid 
strides through the length and breadth of the 
land Popery was more to be dreaded than 
even infidelity. The latter had its character 
on its front ; it had the brand of hell on its fore- 
head. But Popery came ina more insidious 
guise ; it adapted itself to the passions of fallen 
man, whom itallured and seduced by its decep- 
tive aspect Let it not be said that popery 
was too absurd in its doctrine and practice to 
gain a hold on the minds of men in this coun- 
try. We had before us facts to meet such as- 
sertions. It was a fact, that nearly every third 
man in the north-west of England was a Catho- 
lic; and Scotland—Protestant Seotland—which 
had been the bulwark of the Reformation, was 
now giving proofs of the extension of the errors 
of the church of Rome. Wow was this falling 
off to be met, but by such means as the Society 
afforded 7 By exposing to public view the fal- 
lacy of these pernicious doctrines, truth would 
become at last triumphant, and falsehood be 
thrown in the back-ground ; and men would be 
at last induced to swear eternal enmity to the 
altar of Rome. (Hear, hear.) He called on 
those of the English church then present, by 
the memory of the Latimers, and the Ridleys, 
and the Cranmers, and those of the Scotch 
church, if there were any present, by the me- 
mory of the Knoxes, &c., to come forward and 
oppose that system which was alike repugnant 
to reason and to revelation—to continue their 
opposition to the last, when they should hear it 
proclaimed by the trumpet of the angel,  Baby- 
lon the great is fallen, fallen, fallen! (Ap- 
plause.) 











Mr. Cummings was followed by the very 
Reverend the Dean of St. Patricks, Dublin, 
who stated that crime in Ireland was confined 
to the Catholics—a statement which met with a 
flat contradiction from the Rey. Mr. Beaufort : 
rector of Glanmire, near Cork. For the sake 
of contrast, we shall place the specches of these 
two gentlemen in juxta position. 





| Dean or Sr. Patricks. 
| He has been called on, 
| during six or seven years, 
; to act asa magistrate in 
| the south of Ireland; and 
it had often fallen to his 
lot to be called on, as a 
| magistrate, to bring the 
aid of the civil power to 
clear the public-houses on 
a Sunday, (What a pretty 
Sunday occupation for a 
dean!) On these occa- 
soins they had great diffi- 
culty in getting the people 
away, but sometimes they 
promised they would not 
attend such places on a 
Sunday again; yet, on the 
next Sunday, they were 
again to be found in the 
same houses. Now, in 
those visits, he could put 
his hand to his heart, and 
say, in the presence of 
God, that he had never met 
a Protestant drinking on a 
Sunday in any of those 
houses. ‘The parties as- 
sembledwere all Catholics. 
(Query—Were there any 
Protestants in the place *) 
In other respects, the same 
distinction was observable. 
If a robbery were com- 
mitted, who was the rob- 
ver? Not a Protestant 
was found in any such 
transaction. And, out of 
a population of 2000 Pro- 
testants in one district, (in 
or near Kilkenny) not one 
of them was found to be 
engaged in any of the out- 
rages or disturbances 
which took place. The 
only disturbers and viola- 
tors of peace and good or- 
der, were the papists ; and 
from one end of the parish 
to the other, there was not 
a papist, out of 14,000, 
who was not engaged in 
some of the outrages which 
took place. 


Comment would be quite unnecessary on the 


Mr. Beaurort. 
While he felt pleasure 
in bearing his testimony to 


the good effects produced || 


by this Society in Ireland, 
he could not concur in 
what had fallen from the 
Very Reverend Dean of 
St. Patricks, as to crime 
being only found amongst 
the Catholics, It was, in- 
deed, true that the great 
mass of crime in Ireland 
was to be found amongst 
the Catholics, because the 
Catholics were by far the 
most numerous, and in ge- 
neral the Protestants were 
better educated; but, un- 
fortunately it was not the 
case that Protestants were 
not found implicated in 
crime—it was to be regret- 
ted that many of them 
were stained with crimes 
of the deepest dye. But 
why was this? It was 
because they had Protest- 
antism without having its 
spiritual religion, and Pro- 
testantism without spiritu- 
ality was just as bad as 
Popery. 


conduct of the successor of Swift. 


James Cummins, Esq. of Cork, owned, that, 
to him, it appeared an extraordinary problem, 
and one which it was difficult to solve, that Po- 
pery should make such progress in the most Pro- 
testant part of the world—how, amidst the ex- 
tensive circulation of the bible, and the general 
diffusion of education throughout this Protes- 
tant land, Popery should still have so many ad- 
mirers and adherents—nay, that it should ne 
only retain those already belonging to it, but 
thatit should make converts from the Protestant 
faith. This was, no doubt a source of deep re- 
gret to many, but probably the meeting would 
feel] much surprise when he informed them that 
he looked with a degree of satisfaction on the ad- | 
vance of Popery in England and Scotland. 
he believe that the protestants of Fngland had 
the spirit of the Reformation in them would he 
say this? Far from it. 

, Churches of England and Scotland were not in 


+ 
, 


Did 


He thought that the || 


|| Catholics, and the other to defend Protestants 
from the flood of error. He contended that 
Christianity was an aggressive system, and that 
||they were not only entitled to act against the er- 
_rors of Popery, and the aggressions of Papists, 
but they were bound to act against the apathy, 
and inert resistance, and even the open and ac- 
tive hostility of Protestants themselves; for 
there could not be a doubt that, if the existence 
of the Society was put to the vote, it would be 
at once extinguished. And why? Because Pro- 
testantism had departed from its primitive puri- 
ty, and gone to Laodiceanism. Protestantism 
was neither cold nor hot. It was lukewarm and 
indifferent. The Society should have accom- 
plished and skilful controversialists, men able to 
, sustain the character and credit of Protestant 
principles against all the ingenuity, and all the 
power of the Church of Rome. But he mention- 
ed it to their shame, that Protestantism had not 
at present two such in the land. With the excep- 
tion of Mr., Tottenham, their excellent Secretary, 
their Society had not one who was able (at least 
there had none that was able been found willing) 
to come forth on a platform, and sustain and repel 
the attacks of the advocates of Popery ; and was 
there he could ask, ever a time when there was 
so great a necessity for such men to come for- 
ward 1—( To be concluded next week.) 





ST. SIMONTANS IN LONDON. 

Our readers are doubtless aware that a num- 
ber of vagabends and profligates, male as well 
as female, have been for some time past asso- 
ciated in Paris under the mob of St. Simonians. 
Scoffed at even by the population of the least 

| rigidly moral city in Europe, and failing in all 
their endeavours to gain proselytes among any, 
save the poor, who were caught by the clap 
| trap of the community of goods, and the licen- 
tious, who were excited by the prospect of the 
community of women, the Elders of the sect 
have sent forth missionaries, to tempt the rich 
and the fair of other countries ; and it has been 
the lot of a person named Fontana to try his 
devices on the people of England. A meeting 
was forthwith announced at some rooms near 
3urton-crescent, and the missionary last week 
made his appearance to explain the doctrines 
of that system which is intended to supersede 
the moralities and decencies of christianity. On 
that occasion, M. Fontana contented himself 
with giving a somewhat ludicrous account of 
the progress of his brethren on the continent, 
but postponed until another opportunity the 
promised expose of his creed. On Wednesday, 
however, a second meeting took place, which 
was attended by about 300 persons, including 
some half-dozen curious matrons; and then the 
missionary, who is unfortunately not gifted with 
the power of tongue, deputed a M. Prati to 
state the opinions of the St. Simonians on the 
means of regenerating society ; but, with a very 
few exceptions, the audience received the state- 
ment of the speaker with mingled ridicule and 
disgust. From what we have been able to ga- 
ther of the principles of the system, as explain- 
ed by Prati, its origin is to be found in a novel, 
called, “The Empire of the Noires ;* or, the 
rights of Women” a work originally written in 
|German, but a translation of which is to be 


their proper attitude with respect to Popery and | found on many of the book-stalls of the metro- 


to the principles of the Reformation. 
trines which they now heard from, alas! somany 
of the pulpits of our Church, were not the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, (hear, hear, hear.) |) 
He was pleased, then rather than otherwise, to 
see Popery thus sliding in, because he felt that 


The doc- 


polis. M. Prati, after giving a history of the 
| formation of the Sect, proceeded to state that 
the St. Simonians considered matrimony one 
of the great banes of society—it was, he said, 
a mere speculative contract [laughter] and 
men were the cause of general and legal pros- 


that, more than all other things, would raise the || titution [groaning.] Women, by the laws, were 


watchmen of Israel, and warn them of their dan- 


wer. 


J 
not considered equal to men: by custom they 


had no free education, and they were kept con- 


Captain Gordon, our worthy antagonist,* next tinually in subjection. [Loud laughter.] They 


presented himself—and after stating that he had 
been interdicted by his medical advisers, on ac- 
count of the state of his health (a circumstance 
which we regret) from taking any part in the 
proceedings, stated that the Society had two 


were tutored to suppress their natural feclings, 
and to assume a false appearance of modesty 3 
and they were subjected to be at different times 
deceivers and deceived. By law they were 
bound to regard men as their protectors, and 


great objects in view ; the one to convert Roman || they were often obliged to yield to their better 


* Mr. Smith, the editor of the E. C. Magazine, here || 
alludes to the three days oral discussion which he sus- 
tained against Captain Gordon, the Goliah of Protes- || 


feelings, and become the partners of men who 
were theoretically their protectors, but who used 
women as a means to an end, and who looked 


tant Controvertists, and which terminated in the defeat || Upon them with contempt. [Loud groans and 


of the latter. 


much confusion, which lasted several minutes. | 
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He considered that the law regulating matri- || the security of an oath for evidence given in a 
mony was given to men under the consideration || court of justice, and on other occasions of high 
that the other sex were of inferior intellect ; | importance ; and the christian religion utterly 


: tended that mar- || wae ‘ : 
— be Le Sion cad that women | Prohibits swearing, except on such occasions, 


should obtain the same education and advan- |and the oath we take be accompanied with cer- 
tages men enjoyed ; that they should enjoy be- | tain conditions. When these exist, an oath is 
fore marriage the same privileges men enjoyed, || jawful and proper. This is clear from Deuter- 


thing which he believes to be true, upon slight 
conjectures, without having used the necessary 
diligence to ascertain the truth, sins, because he 
exposes himself by this act to commit a per- 
jury. This temerity is an irreverence against 
the holy name of God, which he should never 
employ to affirm a thing, without having a cer- 
tain knowledge of the truth of it. 








and that their union with men should not be | esos ge 
forced by law, and that it should only subsist as | onomy, chap. 6, vy. 13, “Thou shalt fear the 
long as the moral union existed. {Loud laugh- | 
ter.} In other words, he wished to have the | thou shalt swear by his name.” The reasvun is, 
principle introduced of having matrimony dis- 


soluble. He rejected polygamy and the com- | 4) act of Latria, as Divines term it by which 
munity of women. But man and woman ought | ’ ’ 


not to be compelled to live together when all 1 we profess God to possess a most cer isla tno. 
sympathy between them was gone, for then the | ledge of all things, and to be most true. Whence 
union would be a forced one. {Here an old ||it follows, that when Christ declared in Saint 
gentleman exclaimed “ With your system you'll, Matthew, chap. 5, “But I say to you not to 


bastardize the whole world ;” [roars of laugh- | : 
ter and loud cheering.] He should be sorry if swear at all....but let your speech be, yea, yea: 





Lord thy God, and shalt serve him only, and | 


because an oath is an act of supreme worship, | 


any one mistook what he meant, and he would | 
at once simply say, that the St. Simonians wish- | 
ed that matrimony should be holy, but there | 


no, no: and that which is over and above these, 
is of evil,” he prohibited only such oaths as are 
not accompanied with the requisite conditions, 


should be no law enacted to force it. When’ and therefore are not directed by religion to the || 


two persons declared themselves man and wife, 
they should remain together as long as they | ; 
sympathized with each other ; but when they \\ ry proper oath; although, if the end of it be 
declared that the state they lived in was un- only materially viewed, it be a confirmation of 
happy, and that they could not live together, || the truth. 
they might separate by mutual application to a | ee , liti ined fi 
civil officer. In Prussia, a highly civilized wast are the conmmens fequaee re 
country, the civil law consecrated this maxim | lawful and proper oath? There are three re- 
of the St. Simonians, and he had himself seen | quired to accompany it, viz., TRUTH, JUDGMENT 
persons of the highest distinction and respecta- | and sustice. It is thus we read in the 4th chap. 
— come before the Mayor of their district to) of Jeremias: ‘Thou shalt swear: as the Lord 
ave their union dissolved. Such a law ought 
to exist everywhere, which would not be com- | 
munity of women. [Hear, and laughter.] He In truth, which consists in the persen who 
would demand the abolition of the law of di- | swears believing prudently that what he asserts 


—— this country, which Was SO Expensive, | is true, and that he swears only by the true God, 
and which subjected the fair sex to so much | di ‘buti ian shies ole wha be 
persecution. [Laughter.] However, when wo- jo in attributing to him that only which o 


men arrived at moral and intellectual perfec- | comes him ; in judgment, which consists in the 





tion, there would seldom be any question about | prudence—in the necessity of the oath, and the | 


divorce or separation. Such were his opinions, importance of the matter for which it is taken ; 
and he was prepared to seal with his blood what | and in justice, which requires that the oath have 
he considered to be the truth, and the useful |” J a ee hie 

truth. [The Learned Gentleman sat down | for object, that which is lawful and proper. 
without saying one word about the community | From these principles, it is clear, that an 


of goods. ] ‘oath, not attended with these conditions, is, 




















worship of God, who is the intrinsic end of eve- || 


‘liveth, in truth, and in judgment and in justice.” | 


As to the obligation of an oath, it is a matter 
| of perfect indifference how it is taken, whether 

it be by word of mouth, by writing or by sign, 
by elevating the right hand, or by laying the 

same upon the breast, or by touching the book 
of the Gospels, &c. &c., as in all and each of 
| these forms it is equally binding upon the indi- 
‘| vidual taking it, to speak the truth, the whole 
‘truth, and nothing but the truth, under the pen- 


| alty of committing the grievous crime of per. 


|| jury. 

The practice of our courts in this city, we 
are informed, is to require the individual about 
|| to be sworn, to lift up the right hand, while a 


' certain formula of words is recited by the clerk, 

This practice holds in every instance where 
members of any Protestant communion are 
| sworn ; but is departed from when Catholics 
‘are required to appear in evidence. These, in 
'! addition to the recitation of the formula, are 
“required, Nolentes Volentes, to lay their hand 
upon a Cross which is affixed to a Bible, and 
to kiss the same at the end of the formula. The 
apology employed to justify this singular de- 
|parture from the usual mode, in cases where 
Catholics are called in to swear, is as insulting 
to them as christians, as it is repugnant to their 
‘feelings asmen. It casts also a reflection upon 
the very religion which they profess, in the face 
|of the whole community. What, have Catho- 

lics, then, not as great reverence for an oath, 
'| administered under any form, as Protestants 
‘have ? Have they not as firm a belief in the 
}one God, and as lively a sense of his divine 











After considerable confusion, during which |) :operly speaking, not an oath, but an act of | presence when they call upon him to witness 
the High Priest and his Deputy were severely |" nena ' . ' : 
catechised, and proved themselves incapable of | perjury, agreeably to the Can. Animadverten- i the truth of what they are going to testify, as | 
explaining even their own doctrines they retired | dum, chap. 22, q. 2. l the general mass of our citizens? Are they 1 
abashed, on the score of its being too late to| St. Thomas 2, 2, q. 89, art 3, says, that if, uot in general, too, as moral in their lives? ‘1 
; proceed with the discussion. ‘the oath be not accompanied with truth, it is Why, then, shall they alone be sworn in a dif- ' 
| enema tt false ; if it be without judgment, it is indiscreet ; \ferent way? Why shall they be held up, day 1 
THE JESUIT. and if without justice, it is unjust. Conse- after day, to the citizens of this Commonwealth t 
BOSTON, JANUARY 18, 1834. quently, view not only maar we nang to sup- as unworthy of trust on account of their creed, 1 
“|| port a falsehood, but also when we swear in except the oath be administered to them in this t 
} Our foreign Agents are most particularly re- order to confirm that which is either wicked or odious way ? Does their creed condemn other 
quested to send us on their subscription lists | useless. forms of administering the oath? No—it does tl 
immediately, to enable us to ascertain the num-. Truth should accompany an oath, because not. On the contrary, it teaches that any form 2 
ber of papers we shall have to print. We beg the end of swearing is to confirm the truth ; of oath prescribed by the courts, where the ap- d 
leave also to remind them that our terms are, | but, in order to swear with truth, it is neces- peal is made to the Deity for the truth of what , 
the Cash in advance. Such of our subscribers | @tY that the thing we confirm with an oath, be they shall testify, is equally binding on those fi 
also as do not regularly receive their papers by | true, and that we believe it to be so when we v ho take it. Yet, this hateful form is still in- a 
mail, are requested to notify us of the fact as | *¥¢8'—so that it is an act of perjury not only | sisted on, when Catholics are in question, by os 
early as possible. No effort shall be wanting | when we swear a thing to be true which is false, |, Lawyers, and acceded to by grave and learned is 
on our part to ensure regularity in this resnect. and which we know to be false, or which we | Judges, in this same liberal land, where Qua- on 
_ Serna ; \doubt to be false; but also when a thing is kers, who were as much an object of persecu- of 
OATHS IN A COURT OF JUSTICE. | really false, and when we swear it to be true, | tion, on account of their peculiar faith, as ever os 
As Catholics are often brought into Courts of || because we believe it to be so. The first per- i Catholics were, in the days of Calvinistic bigo- “ 
Justice and there obliged to testify, it may not | jury is called formal, because it advances a || try, are now admitted with their hats on before z 
be improper to make a few observations on the || formal falsehood: the other is called material, the Judges of our courts while sitting on their N. 
solemn act of religion, which is performed there, | because it advances a material falsehood. || benches, and are qualified according to the form : 
when they take what is commonly called an|| There isa difference between these two kinds || which they themselves have suggested! The ° 
oath. of perjury. he firstis more criminal than the || persecution against the Quakers has blown = 
An oath is an affirmation or promise, accom- second, and is always mortal. The second, al- | over, while that against the Catholics, it seems, 
panied with an invocation of God to witness though ordinarily criminal, is so only in_pro- ! as far, at least, as our Judges and Lawyers can 
what we say ; and with an imprecation of his | portion to the greater or less degree of temerity | sanction it, still subsists in this land of freedom 
vengeance, or a renunciation of his favour, if|| with which we expose ourselves to swear to a and equal toleration! Catholics claim not the 
what we affirm be false, or what we promise be || fact with which we are not sufficiently ac- || sane indulgence, so far at Jeast as the hat is con- 
not performed. quainted. : cerned—nor do they wish to employ the term 











—— 
The laws of all civilized States have required | It follows from this, that he who swears to a 





| afirm instead of the term swear, in their form 

















vw 
pleasure is not given, nor affection conciliated 
by softer accomplishments, and qualities more easily 
communicable to those about us. He that can only 
converse upon questions about which only a smail 
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of oath, as is allowed to the denomination call- 
ed Friends—they are not swayed, like them, 
by considerations touching the unlawfulness of 
oaths in general, or by the peculiar sense which 
they are pleased to put upon certain texts of 
Scripture, by which they refuse to swear at all, 
or upon any occasion; Catholics claim not 
such indulgences as these; but what they do 
claim and what they will insist on, with all due 
deference to the higher powers, so long as they | 
breathe the pure air of freedom in this land 
which their forefathers equally shed their blood 
to defend against tyranny, is—that they shall 
not be sworn, when called into a court of justice, 
differently from their neighbours of the Protest- 
ant communion. They will submit to no mode 





of swearing, let it be administered by whom it 
may, by which, in the estimation of their fel- 
low-citizens, either their reverence for the 
Deity shall be questioned, or their religion shall | 
be stigmatized. 

We have been given to understand, that, 
some considerable time ago, an individual of 
decent appearance called upon Bishop Fen- 





wick, and requested him to point out which | 


version of the Bible was used by the Catholics || rently from their neighbours—and they will re- | 
of this country. The Bishop not aware of the | fuse upon conscientious motives; because they || the privile 


| feelings of one sixth of our present population, | British tyranny, we, I say, will submit here to 


is truly astonishing! We have made some en- 
|quiries as to the mode in which oaths are ad- 
|ministered in the courts of justice in England, 
|Scotland and Ireland, that is, in those coun- 
|tries where the Catholic religion, until very 
lately, has been trampled upon in every possi- | 
| ble way—even there, we have ascertained, that 
‘but one mode exists of administering the oath | 
|to Catholics as well as to Protestants. And in | 


| the United States, where there is no established 


;church—where each denomination of christians 
|expects equal protection from the laws—in a | 
jland of perfect freedom of conscience, an ex- 
ample is to be set of a new species of intole- | 
|rance !—an odious distinction is be drawn be- | 


|tween one denomination and another !—and | 
‘that, too, ina place where, above all others, | 
|the least religious rancour should be felt ! 

No—this mode of proceeding must not be | 
persisted in. It is as repugnant to the consti- | 


|tution of our country, as it is foreign to its ge- | 


insult and mockery. And why is this? Has 
the character of Irishmen deteriorated by cros- 
sing the broad Atlantic? He strives at home 
for liberty ; his every energy is directed to the 
establishment of his freedom ; but here, where 
he is free, aye, free as the mountain air, shall it 
be said that he is reckless of his respectability, 
that he will abide the laugh and sneer of those 
around him, who know not and cannot appre- 
ciate his character? Yet so it is. But the 
remedy for all this is in his own hands, and he 
will not apply it. He will bear insult; aye, 
even in an open court of law ; he will have his 
solemn oath at the tribunal of justice called in 
question, nay, absolutely refused, unless given 
under circumstances the most revolting, the 
most degrading to his religious feelings, and he 
will patiently bear all this!! And why, I ask 
again? Has he not the means of redress in his 

ower ? Is there no remedy ? Can he not stifle 
the laugh that would be raised at his expense ? 
My answer is, that he can. I repeat it, the re- 
|medy is in his power. And why does he not 
use it? Alas! there is, as I observed at the 
|commencement of this letter, an apathy, an un- 
/accountable apathy that pervades the whole 


inius. Cases will occur in which some Catho- | body of Irishmen iu this city. But it is not too 
lies of high minds and nice feelings will refuse, | late. I have said that the means are in their 


| when commanded by the court, to swear diffe- || POWer There is in Boston a population of ten 


|| thousand Irish, and of that large number, there 
|are scarcely two hundred who are entitled to 
ge of citizens. As a body, they may 


i e ° ° | ° . . 
use to which the sacred word was to be after- i will view the order as a desire, on the part of | be said, at present, to have no voice in the go- 


| 
wards applied, referred the individual to the | 
Doway version. This was immediately pro- | 
cured ata Book-store, and presented to him | 





the judge, to affix an odious stigma upon their | vernment of the city or state. But, Gentlemen, 


|| let every adult resident Irishman come forward 


faith, an ate among Protes > te os 
Qundedoy spate ang yeeunaate te land legally enroll his name for citizenship, ina 


— contempt for it, which has unjustly but too || word, let him become naturalized, and what 


with a request that he would please to certify ||long existed already—the judge will construe | would be the result? Iwilltell you. He, that 
on a blank page that it was the translation in || their refusal into what he will please to term a) would now point with the finger of scorn at the 


use among Catholics. The Bishop wrote the ||contempt of court, and will order them away | PT Irishman, with the hod on his shoulder, 
: : divi \} 1. Wh il this ead ? d how will | would then ‘ doff his bonnet,” and be the obse- 
certificate as requested, when the individual } to gaol. ere will t us end ?—and how will || quious humble servant on the eve of an election. 
withdrew and deposited the Bible in one of the itend? It does not require much foresight to ] Irishmen would then be represented, we should 
courts of this city, to be employed as occasions 1 see. But little reading is sufficient to show how | boldly and proudly take our stand among the 
might require. Not satisfied with this, a riband | few examples are to be found in the annals of citizens of Boston; abuse and insult would 
} | cease to ring in our ears; in a word, we should 


’ y er i histo 0 P inati yho || % : 
was drawn over the cover in the form of a creas: istory, of persons of any denomination who ‘|be respected. This is the first time, Gentle- 


as if too much precaution could not be used have yielded contrary to the dictates of con-|) men, that I, an humble individual, have ever 


against that superstitious class of creatures called || science. Our gaols will be crowded with Ro-| addressed you. It is with diffidence that I now 

Roman Catholics, when brought into a court of |}man Catholics, who have not deemed it their ||do so. But I feel the situation of my country- 
| | . t . 

justice, to compel them to speak the truth! || duty to comply with what they considered an || ™€" '" Boston, and I trust that my suggestions 

H , ; led fi at ihorel snl incall | may be acted upon and that you will in a future 

ad the Bishop known, at the time he was ap- | a a ne oe ome oe || number of your valuable paper, enforce what I 

plied to for his certificate, the use that was in- || quisition on the part of the court—trials will be | have endeavoured to point out as the most ef- 

tended to be made of it, such is the knowledge || suspended for the want of important testimony | fectual means of establishing in Boston the res- 
1} . : . . | oh . 

we have of him, we are persuaded he would || —the object of justice will be defeated, and so- | pectability of — I 

oe ll as . ° ; 1] JRALIZED IRISHMAN. 
have suffered his right hand to have been burnt || ciety thrown into a horrid state of confusion. || “ ” 





to a coal, sooner than have consented that his || We pray God we may never see so undesirable | ‘The following is from the Catholic Herald, and re- 


name should be employed, as a species of sanc- || 
tion, to so unwarrantable an abuse. } 
The Catholic religion has been slandered in | 
this city, now during two hundred years and | 
more, in every possible way that ingenuity could || 
devise. Creeds have been framed as Catholic 
creeds, and industriously circulated as such, by 
fanatical preachers among the vulgar, teeming 
with blasphemy and every absurdity. Every || 
care has been taken during that long period, to 
instil into the minds of the youth of each suc- | 
ceeding generation, a horror of the principles | 


of Catholics, and to guard them against them || 





a state of things in this our Commonwealth. 


that an institution for the reception of poor fe- 


order of the Presentation, an order peculiar to 
Ireland. The number of children at present at 
the school, amounts to upwards of six hundred. 
It is highly spoken of in the Newfoundland pa- 
pers, and too much credit cannot be given to 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Fleming, who was principally 
instrumental in its establishment. 





as thus represented. It is but very recently an || To the Editors of the Jesuit— 


opportunity has been enjoyed by the commu- 
nity at large of ascertaining their real tenets. | 
No wonder, then, that the great mass of the | 
people here should have imbibed such deep pre- | 
judices against both the Catholics and their | 
church : but, that the Lawyers, the Magistrates | 
and Judges of our city, men of liberal views, of | 
enlightened minds, and, not a few of taem, of | 
great acquired knowledge, should suffer them-| 
selves to be still swayed by the prejudices of | 
their early youth, and should act in accordance | 
with these same prejudices, in many instances, 
to the very great annoyance of the religious | 


GENTLEMEN :—There is no circumstance that 
has excited my astonishment in a greater de- 
| gree, than the apathy with which Irishmen in 
|this city bear the insults that are continually 
| cast upon their religion and their country. No 


| week, I may almost say, no day, passes without | 


| @ recurrence of something to wound their feel- 
‘ings. The public journals, many of them pat- 
_ronized by Irishmen, are replete with insinua- 
| tions, tending to degrade the Irish character. 
| Their religion is scoffed at, their habits and 
| customs ridiculed. And yet, Gentlemen, all this 
|is tamely borne, no effort is made to redeem our 
national character. We, that would deprive 
| ourselves of the comforts of life, to aid those in 
|our own dear Ireland, in bursting the bonds of 





|| fers to the notorious S. R. Smith, the Apostate 


a eae || Priest and author of the Affectionate Address, parts 
We learn from the Newfoundland Patriot, || 


| of which have been copied into our columns from the 


|| Herald. 
| “ . = . ” 
male children, has recently been opened in St.||  “ Tne Renunciation or Porery.”—From 


John’s, under the direction of a few ladies of the || this extravagant work we have extracted a brief 


| but conclusive biographical sketch of the notori- 


|| ous Mr. Smith, by which alone, the feader will, 


without difficulty, be enabled to form a correct 
judgment of the head and heart of this modern 
Chillingworth. He is permitted to tell his own 
story, and we are persuaded whoever reads it, 
cannot mistake his character, or fail to discov- 
er the motives of his apostacy. He has exhib- 
ited himself before the public in such a light, 
‘that it would be trespassing too much on the 
| indulgence of our readers, were we to expose 
the wanderings of his distempered mind, or the 
slanderous imputations he has so copiously 
poured out against the Catholic clergy and laity. 
His arguments, if arguments they can be called, 
| are so contemptible, that even “The Presby- 
terian” dare not commend them either for ori- 
| ginality or force, and the value of his FACTS, on 
| which so much reliance has been placed, may 
lhe collected from our direct and positive con- 
\ tradiction of the few facts quoted from the Re- 
|| nunciation, by our worthy neighbour, the Pres- 

byterian. It would be a waste of time, and a 

species of self-degradation to notice the unfor- 

tunate man—for he is indeed an unfortunate 
|man—any further. He may then if he please, 
\continue his career of apostacy, invective and 
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enunciation—we shall heed them not. Hem | 
protest, as he has done in the last “ Christian | 
Intelligencer,” that he was “ zealous and sine | 
cere,” when he wrote the Affectionate Address, 
and at the same time pronounce it “ altogether | 
sophistical.” He may continue his peregrina- 
tions from city to city, hawking his pamphlet, | 
and preaching a crusade against the Catholic | 
church, because one Bishop removed him from || 
a missionary station where he had provoked | 
popular fury, and stood accused of shocking || 
immorality ; and another Bishop declined his |, 
proffered ‘services as Pastor and Defender of |) 
the Faith. He may again pronounce this to he | 
“a malicious falsehood,” though he himself had 
confessed as much; but we will take no further 
notice of him. He has fallen from his high es- 
tate, and is now utterly beveath our notice.— 
We therefore dismiss him with those sentiments 
of pity that approach as near contemptuous 
scorn, as, consistently with Christian charity, it 
is possible to feel towards any human being, 
however worthless and degraded. 

Since he has consented to the republication 
of the Affectionate Address, and declares that 
“ it gratities him to hear that we intend to have 
it republished,” we hope he will be happy to 
hear that it is the determination of the publish- 
er to send it after him to whatever city he may 
go, to make sale of his pamphlets. The Affec- 
tionate Address will serve to remind him of his 
apostacy, and of the duty of returning, as he 
once professed, like the prodigal son to the 
house of his father, and the only ark of safety. 
But if he have already, and forever forfeited 
the grace of sincere repentance, and is given 
up to a reprobate sense, the Address will at! 
least serve as an antidote against the false and 
deadly doctrines,contained in his ‘* Renunciation 


of Popery.” 


{From the Boston Recorder, of Jan. 11.) 

Extract of a letter from the Students of the 
Evangelical School in Geneva, to the Studeuts 
of the Auburn Theological Seminary :— 

“The Protestant clergy of France, having 
abandoned its Confession of Faith, and its ec- 
clesiastical discipline, no longer has any tie to 
bind it to the word of God, which would have 
united its members to one another, and the pas- 
tors to their flocks, so that it may be said of it: 
“tot capita, tot census,” There can be no re- 
ligious opinion, from pure deism to the most ex- 
alted mysticism, that has not a representation 
in its bosom. Its faculties of theology, (Stras- 
bourg and Montauban) are poorly provided with 
professors ; the pupils, who, for the most part, 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, because they 
roust have employment, and to insure a respec- 
table provision, are in general trifling, full of 
worldly spirits, little inclined to study, and some 
even abandon themselves to gross immorality. 
In most of the consistories, the sacred office of 
pastor is only conferred after a competition, in 
which piety and fidelity are not at all regard- 
ed.” 

The conduct, above described, is a perfectly consist- 
ent one. It isin exact accordance with the Protes- 
tant principle: “Take the Bible: read and judge for 
yourself.” We should not be surprised to see in our 
own country many imitators of the Protestant clergy 
of France.—Eps. Jesuit. 











[From the Boston Courier.] 
“ Now good digestion waits on appetite, 
And health on both,” 

Tue Sromacu.—If you would know the state 
of a man’s moral faculties, look into the situa- 
tion of his stomach, for our virtues have some 
dependence on our food and its digestion. In- 
digestion is the father of as many bad actions 
as hunger, and the proverb reads that “hungry 
dogs will eat dirty puddings’—which means, 
that a man under the same malign influence, 
will commit acts from which he would shrink, 
had he constant access to a well spread table. 

Docter Beaumont, surgeon in the United 
States Army, has published a series of experi- 
ments and observations on the gastric juice.— 
He had an opportunity that has never before 
been accorded toa physioligist. He has had the 
rare chance of looking into the human stom- 


nor affection conciliated, 







A tough little French Canadian, named A- || 
lexis St. Martin, was wounded by the discharge 
of a musket, loaded with duck shot. It blew 
away a portion of the lungs and perforated the 
stomach. The time has been, that when the 
“brains were out the man would die,” but St. |, 
Martin recovered, in the face of all probabili- 
ties. The orifice in his stomach and side nev- 
er closed, though it healed, and a sort of valve 


| grew out shutting in like a door. Through this, 
|Dr. Beaumont made his gastric experiments, 


when the subject of them was in the best | 
health. 

There seems to be little of the gastric juice in 
the stomach in the absence of the food—the food 
acts-‘upon the vessels which produce it in the 
quantities required. ‘The introduction of any 
substances, (as the thermometer) produce a 
small quantity sufficient for experimenting.— | 
From experiments it appears that the digestion 
is principally carried on by the chemical action 
of this solvent,aided by the warmth and motion of 
the stomach. Mastication seems to be a necessa- 
ry preliminary to digestion, though many feeders 
bolt large masses of flesh half chewed as En- 
glish travellers in America generally testify to 
our reproach.” 

Vegetable food is not so soon digested as ani- 
mal. From a table in the book it appears that 
a breakfast of souced tripe fried, or of boiled pigs | 
feet, are thoroughly disposed of by the stomach 
in one hour, and venison steak in about an hour | 
and ahalf. A Saturday’s dinner of dry cod 
fish boiled, employs the gastric powers fora 
couple of hours, and one of wild goose, roast 
pig, half an hour more. Roast beef requires a 
digestion of three hours and a half. Salt pork 
is not managed by the stomach in less than from | 
four hours and a half to six hours, and the sub- | 
ject “became angry during the experiment.” | 

The author broaches a new “ theory of hun- | 
ger,” which he defines tobe “a painful sensa- | 
tion, referred to the region of the stomach, de- | 
signed to remind man and other animated be- 


ings, of the neccessity of replenishing the | 


wastes of the system. Hunger has been de- 
fined by others rather poetically, as a * fore- 
sight of the vital principle.” 

Dr. Beaumont supposes that the sensation 
of hunger is produced by the distention of 
the vessels which secrete the gastric juice, 
and not by a friction of one part of an empty 
stomach against another. As to the point 
to which it is proper to satisfy this feeling 
or sentiment, as an alderman would call it, “it 
may be known by the pleasurable sensation of 
pe rfect satisfaction, case and acquiescence of 
body and mind. Vt is when the stomach says 
enough.” After the stomach has given this 
meaning, its functions will be much aided by 
moderate exercise. We can extract but the first 
experiment. 

Avevst 1, 1825. At 12 o'clock, M., | intro- 
duced through the perforation, into the stom- 
ach, the following articles of diet, suspended by 
a silk string, and fastened at proper distances, 
so as to pass in without pain, viz., a piece of 
high seasoned a la mode beef; a piece of rae, 
| salted, fat pork ; a piece of raw, salted lean beef ; 
a piece of boiled, salted beef; a piece of stale 
| bread ; and a bunch of raw sliced cabbage ; each 
piece weighing about two drachs ; the lad con- 
| tinuing his usual employment about the house. 
| At 1 o’clock, P. M.. withdrew and examined 
them—found the cabbage and bread about half 
digested ; the pieces of meat unchanged. Re- 
turned them into the stomach. 

At two o'clock, P. M., withdrew them again 
—found the cabbage, bread, pork and boiled beef, 
all cleanly digested, and gone from the string ; 
the other pieces of meat but very little affect- 
ed. Returned them into the stomach again. 

At two o’clock, P. M., examined again— 
found the ala mode beef, partly digested ; the 
| raw beef was slightly macerated on the surface, 
but its general texture was firm and entire. — 


The smell and taste of the fluids of the sto-) 


mach were highly rancid; and the boy com- 
plained of some pain and uneasiness at the 
|breast. Returned them again. 

| ‘The lad complaining of considerable distress 
and uneasiness at the stomach, general debility 























He may ‘ach, as Reaumer looked into a glass bee-hive. || and lassitude, with some pain in his hea ,Ip 


withdrew the string, and found the re maining 
portions of aliment nearly in the same condition 
as when last examined; the fluid more rancid 
and sharp. The boy still complaning, I did 
not return them any more. 

Some of the inferences drawn from the ex. 
periments are these :— 

That animal and farinaceous aliments are 
more easy of digestion than vegetable. 

That digestion is facilitated by minuteness of 
division and tenderness of fibre, and retarded by 
opposite qualities. 

That the ultimate principles of aliment are 
always the same, from whatever food they may 
be obtained. , 

That the action of the stomach, and its fluids 
are the same on all kinds of diet. 

That the quantity of food generally taken, js 
more than the wants of the system require s 
and that such excess, if persevered in, general. 
ly produces, not only functional abberrations, 
but disease of the coats of the stomach. 

The bulk, as well as nutriment, is neces. 
sary to the articles of diet. 

That oily food is difficult of digestion, though 
it contains a large proportion of the nutrient 
principles. 

That the time required for the digestion of 
food, is various, depending upon the quantity 
and quality of the food, state of the stomach, 
&c.; but that the time ordinarily required for 
the disposal of a moderate meal of the fibrous 
parts of meat, with bread, &c., is from three 
to three and a half hours. 

That stimulating condiments are injurious to 


| the healthy stomach. 


That the use of ardent spirits always produce 
disease of the stomach, if persevered in. 

That the natural temperature of the stomach 
is 100 degrees Farenheit. 

That bile is not ordinarily found in the sto- 
mach, and is not commonly necessary for the 
digestion of food. 1 

That water, ardent spirits, and most other flu- 
ids are not affected by the gastric juice, but pass 
from the stomach soon after they have been re- 
ceived. 

That the motions of the stomach produce a 
constant churning of itscontents, and admixture 
of food and gastric juice. 

That no other fluid produces the same effect 
on food that gastric juice does ; and that it is 
the only solvent of aliment. 





AN INCIDENT WORTH RECORDING.—We yester- 
day saw at one of the banks in State street, a par- 
cel of American gold coin, worth uearly a thou- 
sand dollars, which had been sent in from a coun- 
try bank. So large an amount of American gold 
is an unusual collection in any bank, and could 
not, probably, be found im another. ‘The history 
of this lot, asit isa little singular, is worth record. 
ing. It belonged toa man inthe county of Berk- 
shire, in this state, who had been hoarding it up 
since IS10, a period of twenty-four years, because 
he had not sufficient confidence in banks and 
bank securities, to invest his gains in a manner to 
give him interest. The consequenee is, that he 
has lost, in interest, much more than the amount 
of his principal, and when he wanted to pay for 
his farm, he was obliged to sell toa bank at about 
one per cent advance, what has been lying like 
dead stock upon his hands for years, and might, 
by a proper investment, have brought him six per 
cent a year. Some of the pieces were of the date 
of 1795, and few, if any, of later date than ISR 
—Boston Couricr. 





Mustcrpat Count.—The Grand Jury have retorn- 
ed thirty-nine indictments at this term of the Munici- 
pal Court, embracing a great many crimes, and some 
cases of importance to the whole community.— 
Abner Kneeland, printer of 2 paper professing Athe- 
istical opinions, has been indicted for publishing an 
obscene and blasphemous libel. It is said that the 
prisoners are many of them of a new race, not familiar 


to our courts, and some of them quite young.—Ie. 


Ecection or Goverxor.—The Hon. John Davis 
was elected on Thursday, Jan. 9, Governor of this 
State for the ensuing year. The Hon, Samuel T. 
Anustrong was re-elected on Friday, Jan. 10, Lieute- 
nant Governor for the « nsuine year. 
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IRISH GOVERNMENT AND 
ORANGE MAGISTRACY. | 
It is to us ever a more pleasing duty, and one 

rendered additionally gratifying by the few op | 

portunities that present themselves for its dis-| 
charge, to praise a good act of the government | 
than to censure and denounce a bad one. We 
have great satisfaction in submitting to our 
readers the following statement, as we have re- | 
ceived it, from a highly respectable corres- 
pondent :— | 

HuMANE INTERPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT.—At | 
the quarter sessions of the county Fermanagh, 
held at Enniskillen, on the 2d of January last, | 
at which E. Scott, Esq. chairman of the coun-| 
ty, and Folliot Barton, Esq. magistrate presid- 
ed, several Roman Catholics, fifieen in num-| 
ber, were indicted for a riot and assault on C, | 

Chittick, who claimed to be entitled to the tolls | 

of the fair of Ederney, the right to which claim, 

was, however, generally disputed. 'The parties 

were convicted and sentenced, some to 12 

months, and others to IS months incarceration, 

with hard labor. There was across indictment | 
atthe suit of the traversers, preferred against 

Chittick and two of his understrappers (both 

Protestants.) "The latter were convicted by an 

Orange jury, and sentenced to a fortnight’s im- 

prisonment! By the advice of their counsel, 

Mr. Kernan, the Catholics petitioned Govern- 

ment for a mitigation of their sentence, and | 

this day (the 27th Oct.) the learned gentleman 
received the following letter from the Irish Se- 
cretary. 


* Dublin Castle, Oct. 25, 1833. 

* Sir—Mr. O'Connell transmitted to me about 
a fortnight ago, the memorial and petition of 
ten Catholic prisoners, in Enniskillen gaol, con- 
victed of a riotous obstruction and assault of a 
toli-keeper and others. 

“ The offence was a serious one; but so many 
other guilty parties having been allowed to es- 
cape unpunished, notwithstanding their appre- 
hension, the Lord Lieutenant has thought the 
imprisoument to which the prisoners have al- 
ready been subjected would prove a sufficient 
warning to them and others, not to commit 
hereafter a similar transgression ; and has ac-! 
cordingly beeu pleased to direct their discharge. 

“T have the honor to be, Sir, your most obe- 
dient servant. * “BE. J. Lirrieron. 

“To Randall Kernan, Esq. Enniskillen.” 

The conduct of Mr. Littleton is, in this in- 
stance, greatly creditable ; and he cannot more 
effectually render his government popular, or 
create, amongst the people a wholesome spirit 
of confidence, than by frequently manifesting a 
similar disposition to act impartially towards 
all parties by purifying the administration of 
justice. We would fain believe that the Chief 
Secretary and the head of the Irish government 
eutertain fair intentions towards this country, 
but they should take care that their views he 
not thwarted, and that the spirit of the leading 
portion of the executive be made to pervade all 
its subordinate departments. What will be the 
mamediate results of this act of just concession 
to those men to whom so unfair a measure of 
punishment was dealt? In that portion of the 
country which has suffered so much from hay- 
ing the administration of the laws in,the hands 
of partisan functionaries, it will reassure the 
people, and give them promise of a new. sys- 
tem, in accordance with the feelings and neces- 
sities of the times. It will teach caution to that 

mischievous class who have hitherto an exelu- 
sive power placed im their hands, and have so 
jong used it as a medium for evincing their 
party predilections. It will do general good, 
hy inspiring a confidence in the mind of the 
public, that Government at length means well 
and honestly. We, therefore, feel satisfaction 
in giving the Chief Secretary, before that pub- 
lic, full credit for his share in this transaction. 
We now pause to ask, can any thing demon- 
Strate more forcibly than these occurrences, 
which have forced from the eandour of the Gov- | 
ernment a practical admission of their injus-| 
tice, the necessity that exists of putting an end | 


to the system under which they happen and are | 


promoted? Do not such transactions as these, 


“eer. 


‘bigotry. 





we again ask earnestly, speak trumpet-tongued | he find it convenient to shift quarters, does he 
the necessity of taking power out of hands that | not leave all that can properly bear the name 


so shamefully abuse it? These acts of the| of power to themselves ? 


Many and calami- 


Government, which we have recently had the | tous have been the mistakes of British states- 
pleasure of applauding, would be valueless in| men as to Ireland—but the most disastrous, 
themselves, were they to be merely isolated | and, at the same time, the most utterly childish 
corrections of abuse. We repeat it, they only | of all, has been the notion that the many are 
become valuable, in the regard of the public, in | not the people.”—Dublin Register. 


proportion as they give reasonable promise of 
an alteration of that condition of things that 


The Earl of Glengall has appealed against the com- 


produced them. ‘The country expects this from | Position of tithes made in the parish of Caher, by Wm. 
Lord Wellesley—the country has reason to ex- | Daly, a Coumiononst—he lenin disputing the 
pect it—the professions of the Government it-) °° ee 


self encourage that expectation; and doubly | 
sore and doubly indignant will be the national | 


disappointment, if these reasonable expecta- | upon be 


tions be not amply fulfilled. 


Trisu Toracco.—The Tobacco grown in this coun- 
ty was last week brought into the Custom-house, and 
ing inspected by the commissioner appointed 


Can anything be || for that purpose, was immediately burned, in compli- 
more wretched than the helpless condition of | ance with the late Act of Parliament. 


The quantity 


the Catholic portion of the northern counties. || burned exceeded 8000lbs, and the best lot brought in 


They are not only exposed to the savage ag-| 
gression of the Orange yeoman, protected in 
his violence by the superiors of his caste, but 
they meet a sure and immitigable hostility from 
the functionaries who administer the law. The 
spirit of Old Glenco presides upon the justice- 


was supplied by Henry K. Keath, Esq. of this city, 
which was grown in the Mardyke flelds. He was al- 
lowed Is 6d per lb., and the rest from Is 3d down- 
wards.—Cork Reporter. 








EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY OF MISLAID AcTSs oF 
Par.iaMentT.—Our legal friends are no doubt cogni- 


seat, and party prepossession takes the place of | zant of the fact, that the Acts of the Irish Parliament, 


calm and unprejudiced decision. 
lies of the North are in a most helpless and un- 
protected condition. | 
ernment to interpose the shield of its guardian- | 
ship, and see that the dispensation of laws, 


|| to discover the slightest trace of them. 


The Catho- |, ftem the time of the decapitulation of Charles I. to the 


restoration, (that is, 1649 to 1662), were considered to 


. . || have been destroyed; as al! the most mi searches 
It is the duty of the Gov- | have been destroyed; as al! the most minute searches, 


and even expensive parliamentary commissions, failed 
In conse- 
quence of this, lawyers were frequently at fault in 


which, we have no doubt, they are solicitous to| their searches. Within these few days, extraordinary 


have administered with that fairness and firm- | 
ness with which alone a wise Government can 
wish to dispense them, be placed in hands far | 
removed from the tainting influence of factious | 
We tell Mr. Littleton that he must | 


as it may seem, the lost acts have been found by Alex- 
ander Montgomery, Esq. (of the firm of Alexander 
and John Montgomery, Esqrs. solicitors, Belfast) 
whilst that gentlenian was industriously searching 
among the ancient and dusty records of the Rolls 
Court. When the circumstance was communicated 


not stop nor tarry in his course—he must insti-| to the Irish Government, the law officers refused to 
tute a revision of the magistracy, or otherwise || be convinced of the fact, until their scepticism was 
the intentions of that executive of which he | removed by Mr. Montgomery producing the extracts 


forms so principal a part, in proportion as they 


he had made from two of the missing acts —We hope 


may be just towards the country, will be fruas- Mr. Montgomery will receive a proper acknowledg- 


trated by the factious audacity of every “ puny 
whipster” who, in the exercise of his delegated 
powers, still dares to gainsay its injunctions and 
dispute its mandates. Ifthe Chief Secretary 
be serious, as we trust he is, in wishing to bene- 


ment from the government for the great services he 
has thus conferred on the nation at large.—Berast 
News Letier. 


Tue Monks or Mount Metteray—Baron 


: : : || Girnamp.—It was mentioned a few days since, that 
fit Ireland, he must be neither slow nor reluc- : 


tant to prosecute his intentions ; if he do not, 
we must look upon acts, which at present we 
regard as entitled to praise, as nothing more 
than miserable attempts to impose on the cre-| 
dulous good nature of the Erish people—attempts 
which, if they were suggested by so hollow a 
purpose, would not be less signal in their failure 
than disgraceful to their projectors.—Dublin 
Reporte “3 

Property nN Irnetanp—Catnoric anp Pro- 
restant.— The fanciful notion that real pow- 
er is in the hands of the few, if they have more 
than the average share of property, must at last 
be relinquished as a proved absurdity. What 
signifies, after all, the property in the hands of 
the few, to what as distributed amongst the 
many? ‘True it is, that the fees of five-sixths 
of the soil of Treland is vested in’ Protestants ; 
but what is the fee of the Protestants to the de- 
rivative interests of the Catholics? We have | 
heard of an estate of Lord Lansdowne’s, amount- | 
ing to sixty thousand acres. The rental is but 
two or three shillings an acre, and the land is 
let principally to Catholies, on leases for ever. 
Here is an estate that passes asa Protestant 
property, and five-sixths of it in reality belong 
to Catholics. A similar state of things, or what 
is, in some measure, analagous to it, will be 
found to exist throughout Ireland generally. Hf 
Sir Hussey Vivian be not misinformed, (and he 
told a Parliamentary Committee, lately, that he 
took great pains to assure himself, by inquiry 
and reference to good judges, that he was not) 
there is scattered amongst the mere peasantry 
of Ireland, a capital of at least thirty millions. 
This sum would, in itself, go not a small way 


the Baron Giramd, who, some years ago, became 
one of the most rigid monks of La Trappe, was 
proceeding to Ireland to join a society of the bro- 
therhood recently established in that country. It 
is five-and-twenty years ago since the Baron first 
visited England, and was then the associate of 
many persons of rank and fashion, and had the 
honour of being introduced to the Prince Regent. 
The Baron was the gayest among the gay; osten- 
tatious in his dress, fond of the table, and a con- 
stant frequenter of all places of public amusement. 
As Chamberlain of the Emperor of Austria, he 
wore a large gilt key suspended over one of his 
shoulders, attached to an embroidered ribbon ; 
and decorated with this insignium and other ex- 
ternal ornaments, he constantly appeared in pub- 
lic places or private parties, and seemed much 
more attached to worldly comforts than to spiritual 
privations. Suddenly the Baron disappeared and 
quitted the country; the place of his retirement 
was for some time unknown to his most intimate 
friends, until it at length transpired that he had 
joined the rigid order of the monks at La Trappe, 
and, instead of traversing drawing-rooms in his 
gorgeous attire, had become a recluse, dug his 
own grave, and strictly adhered to the taciturn 
and severe mortifications of the fraternity. So 
sudden a change of character and pursuit in life 
has seldom happened, particularly as he used to 
relate a story of having fought a duel with an in- 
dividual oy Mount Vesuvius, near the mouth of 
the crater, the conditions of which were, that it 
either were preserved, the survivor should leap 
into the voleano.— London paper. 


Liverroot Courier.—There is hope for lre- 
sae : seg? po 
land! ‘This is wonderful; but it is true. The 


towards purchasing the mere Protestant inte- | Marquis of Wellesley has commenced by a 


rest in all the soil of Ireland. And what, after 
all, is property without a people ? 
people, in fact, who make the property ? 
Protestant ef 60,000 acres, supposing he had | 


strong measure. He has committed an act of 


Is it not the | —justice ; the Orangemen will eall it tyranny ; 
Is a let them call it what they will, it is an act which 


must benefit the country, by showing the deter- 


the whole rental of it, more than an individual || mination of government to crush that hydra- - 
in the midst of a Catholic population? If the | headed faction, which se long lorded over Ire- 


population be hostile, is he not a cipher ? 


If land. 


























































































pleasure is not given, nor affection concilia 

by softer accomplishments, and qualities more e 

comareieetie to those about us. He that can only 
verse upon questions about which only a small 
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~The first act was to supersede Dean Carter 
(a clerical magistrate) for breach of duty ; in) 
other words, for diverting the course of justice 
in favour of certain Orange delinquents. The 
second act has been the dismissal of Colonel ) 
Blacker from the magistracy. The third act 
of the Irish government has been the dismissal 
of Colonel Verner. When Dean Carter was | 
superseded, the Irish public heard of it with | 
astonishment—many said the news was “too | 
good to be true.” What! could the govern- | 
ment think of punishing a reverend dignitary | 
of the church, and brother to a major of police. || 
With what double astonishment—with what de- 
light must they have heard of the discomfiture | 
of the Orange faction, by the dismissal of two | 
magistrates who were steeped to the eyes in the | 
obligations of “ the orange and the purple.” 

It seems that Colonel Blacker, deputy grand- 
master of the Orangemen of Ireland, (worthy 
master of a worthy crew!) was also a magis- | 
trate, with immense influence. The govern- 
ment expected (why, we do not know) that, in 
spite of his political tenets, he would do his 
duty, and issued orders, last July, that he would 
use his influence to prevent the usual Orange 
orgies of the 12th of July. The armed Orange- | 
men walked in procession on that day—march- 
ed through his demesne—and halted in front of 
his mansion. The gallant Colonel may have 
contemplated a set oration, urging them to re- 
turn home, and reprimanding them for a breach 
of the law. The Orangemen gave three cheers | 
for their deputy grand-master, and the gallant | 
colonel was so overcome with the compliment, 
that he forgot his proper speech, and, from his 
hall-door, gave them a “ glorious memory” ha- || 
rangue. The Earl of Gosford reported the | 
case: the Solicitor-General enquired into it; 
and, on proof of this notable instance of parti- 
sanship, Colonel Blacker has been dismissed | 
from the commission of the peace for the county | 
Armagh. Colonel Verner (Grand secretary, or | 
something of the sort, to the Orangemen) com- | 
mitted a similar freak, and has been similarly | 

punished. | 

This is the strongest measure that has ever | 
been played against the Orange faction. Colo- | 
nel Blacker was the main-stay of that body— | 
the Corypheus of the crew—he had been an | 
official servant under Lord Talbot, a Tory | 
Lord-Lieutenant ; he was considered as one | 
who was a sort of “ chartered libertine,” who | 
might err with impunity. Ina word, it was | 
supposed by him and his, that the utmost lenity || 
was to be extended to him—that the govern- 
ment should iI 

“ Be to his faults a little blind, 
And to his virtues very kind !” 
Colonel Verner was one of the same stamp—he | 
has met with the same fate. 

We know that such steps as these—indicative 
of fair play and justice to Ireland—must have | 
the most beneficial results. Let the character | 
for impartiality and fearlessness be once estab- | 
lished, and the Irish government are secure of | 
the affection and allegiance of the Irish people. | 
But more must be done. If Lord Wellesley | 
feels at a loss, we would recommend Baron | 
Smith to his notice. A partisan magistrate is. 
even less guilty than a partisan judge. Magis-| 
trates and judges may have what political bias 
they choose ; but, if they display iton the bench, 
(vide Baron Smith’s late charge, of which more 
anon,) it would be well to relieve them from the | 
duties of office. 

The following is an extract from a letter dated at 
Rio Janeiro, Nov. 16, received at Baltimore by the 
Ferrara at Norfolk : 

“ We have advices from Buenos Ayres to the 27th | 
ult. Civil war had again broken out, and business was 
entirely suspended—several battles had been fought 
outside the city—-the insurgents were stronger rather 
than the Government, and were completely besieging 
the place. The Government have sent for Rosas, but | 
which side he may favor, remained yet to be known.” 

Latest rrom Busnos Arres.—TBy an arrival at 
Philadelphia, papers have been received to November | 
9. Civil war had entirely ceased and tranquillity was | 
restored. Gen, Viamont had been appointed Captain | 
and Governor General of the Province; Gen. Guido, | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, War and Marine; Manuel 
Jose Garcia, Minister of Home Department and Fi- 
mance. The troops of Gen. Pinedo, 7000 strong, en- 

tered the city on the 8th November. 














asily in 


|| late for this weeks’ Jesuit, but shal 


We have received an account of the proceedings 


of the Friends of Ireland, at their meeting at the Ex- 
change Coffee House on ae last. It came too 


appear in our next. 





{Selected for the Jesuit.] 
THE POOR. , 
And wherefore do the poor complain ? 
The rich men ask of me ? 
Come walk abroad with me, I said, 
And I will answer thee. 


*T was winter, and the frozen streets 
Were cheerless to behold, 

And we were wrapt and coated well, 
And yet were very cold. 


We met an old bareheaded man, 

And his locks were thin and white— 
We asked him what he did abroad 

In that cold winter's night ? 


’T was bitter cold, indeed! he said ;— 
At home no fire had he, 

And therefore he had come abroad, 
To ask for charity. 


We met a young barefooted child, 
And she begged loud and bold— 
We asked her why she went abroad, 
When the night it was so cold? 


She said her father could not work, 
For he lay sick in bed ; 

And therefore was it she had come 
Abroad to beg for bread. 


We went into a cabin then, 
To shield us from the storm, 

And hoped to find some friendly blaze, 
Our frozen limbs to warm. 


We found three shivering little girls, 
With their wretched mother there, 

And in their haggard eyes were read 
Coup, HUNGER and DESPAIR. 


She said, for her poor suffering bairns 
No bed or fire had she, 

For she had been abroad, 1x vain 
To beg for charity ! 


I turned me to the rich man then, 
For silently stood he, 

You ask'd me why the poor complain, 
And these have answered thee. 


I saw his manly bosom swell, 
And the tear-drop in his eye, 

For he wept to see such piteous sights 
Of human misery ! 


Nor were they barren tears he shed 
Over their wretched lot ; 
For since that winter night, their wants 
Have never been forgot 
SR TT PS 


MARRIAGES. 


Neal M'Kenney and Ellen Dorety ; Maurice Healy 
and Eleanor Keaf; Michael Giraty and Catherine 
Connell ; Thomas Keehoe and Ann Rourk ; Michael 
Murphy and Eliza Flynn; Daniel Lynch and Johan- 
” Harrington: Patrick O'Sullivan and Catherine 

‘ower. 





DEATHS. 


Ellen Carlen, 3 weeks; Mary Louisa Wood, 5 
years; Michael Murray, 10 weeks ; Francis M’Donald, 
Smonths; William Brown, 2 years ; Catherine Law- 
ler, 21-2 years; Mary Ann Dowden, 2 1-2 years. 


A SHORT WaY TO ALL EVIL.—If you wish to be 
always thirsty, be a drunkard; for the oftener and 
more you drink, the oftener and more thirsty you will 
be.—If you seek to prevent your friends raising you 
in the world, be a drunkard ; for that will defeat al] 
their efforts.—If you are determined to be poor, be a 
drunkard, and you will soon be ragged and pennyless, 
—If you would wish to starve your family, be a drunk. 
jard 5 for that will consume the means of their sup. 
port.—If you would be imposed on by knaves, be a 
| drunkard for then their task will be easy.—If you 
| would beeome a fool, be a drunkard ; and you wi!] soon 
|lose your understanding.—If you are resolved to kill 
|yourself, be a drunkard; that being a sure mode of 
| destruction.—If you would expose both your folly and 
_your secrets, be a drunkard ; and they will run out ag 
the liquor runs in.—If you would get rid of your mo. 
/ney without knowing how, be a drunkard; and it wil] 
|vamish insensibly.—If you would have no resource 
when past labour but a workhouse, be a drunkard; 
and you will do it effectually.—If you would be re. 
| duced to the necessity of shunning your creditors, be 
a drunkard; and you will soon have reason to prefer 
the by-paths to the public streets.—If you would be a 
nuisance, be a drunkard; for the approach of a drunk. 
ard is like that of a dunghill.—If you would be hated 











by your family and friends, be a drankard; and you 
| %. ; 
| will soon be more than disagreeable.—If you would 
| be a pest to society, be a drunkard ; and you will be 
| avoided as infectious.—If you do not wish to haye 
|| your faults reformed, continue to be a drunkard; and 
|| you will not care for good advice.—If you wish all 
| your prospects in life to be clouded, be a drunkard; 
j}and they soon will be dark enough.—If you would 
|| destroy your body, be a drunkard , as drunkenness js 
| the mother of disease.—If you mean to1uin your soul, 
| be a drunkard ; that you may be excluded from hea- 
| ven.—Finally, if you are determined to be utterly de- 
| stroyed in estate, body and soul, be a drunkard; and 
|| you will soon know it is impossible to adopt a more 
|| effectual means to accomplish your—END, 





INFORMATION WANTED 
F ANN PAYNE, wife of David Payne ; her maid. 
en name was cheer she was last heard of in 
1429, at Dresden, state of New York. Any information 
| respecting her will be gratefully received by her mother, 
\| Catherine Fanning, through the Editors of the Jesuit, 
Jan. 4. 2m. 


| NOTICE. 

\ HE subseriber gives notice that he has taken a 
|| 28 stand; and that he keeps Horses and Carriages 
|| to let, at the stables of Carter and Johnson, Federa) 
|| Street. Any orders will be thankfully reeeived at Mr. 


|| Mahony's in Federal Street ; or at Mr. Geor, a 
|| in Milk Street. JOHN RY 4 
Jan. 4. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| DR. Ss. H. SMITH, No. 11, Atkinson Street. 
WILLIAM P. M KAY, 
Tee 15 Water 
Street. Watches, Clocks, 
and Music Boxes carefully repair- 
ed and warranted on the most rea- 
sonable terms. 
| Has for sale warranted watehes 
i] from $12 to $25 each; eight day 
1 ; gilt and Mahogany Timepieces, to- 
|| gether with an assortment of articles usually kept in 
|| his line. eptf Jan. 4. 
—_—_—_——————_—_————— 
1] LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE 
Fifth Vol. of the 


1} 
|, JESUIT, on CATHOLIC SENTINEL. 
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| Mr. John Cahil Halifax. 
|| Rev. James Dumphry .sessssssssessseseeceeceer St. John’s, N. B. 
| Mr. Sherlock Eastport, Me. 
| Rev. C. D. Ffrench 




















































































| Rev. Constantine Lee Dover, N. H. 
|| Rev. J. O'Callaghan Burlin Vt 
|| Rev. Simon Walsh Middlebury 
| Patrick Mooney Boston, Mass. 
|| Patrick Denvir Charlestown. 
! Rev. J. J. Curtin Lowell. 
\ Patrick Powers « 
|| Rev. ©. Canavan Sandwich. 
|| Rev. W. Wiley Salem. 
|| Rev. P. Connolly Canton. 
|| Rev. J. Corry. ‘Taunton. 
|| Rev. James Fitton Hartford, Cons. 
|} Rev. J. M' Dermott........cccccscoccrcussecccseranee soe ..New Haves. 
| Rey. P. RON A csticicnmenitigntaigiaing’ Providence, R. I. 
|| Rev. J. Corry New 
i Mr. John Doyle New York. 
| Mr. P. Mooney Brooklyn. 
|| John Manning Albany. 
|| Rev. Mr. Ryder....csssscccscescescsssssssess Philadelphia, Pen». 
|| Mr. Myers Baltimore, Md. 
|| John Spalding... Pleasant Hill, Chas. Co 
i Rev. George Penwick..esssevasnsssed Georgetown, D. C. 
J. Haseltine Bardstown, Ky. 
| M. O'Dillon Savannah, Geo. 
| Rev. Martin Kundy Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rev. Hf. P. Miles. Zanesville. 
F. C. Hase Perryville, Mis. 
Rev, Mr. Jeanj New-Orleans. 
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